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BABIE NEDL. 


BY WILL ALLEN. 
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Under the arching boughs so green, 
Under the willow’s shade, 
Uader the sod where grasses grow, 
Sweet babe Nell is laid!— 
Darling babie Nell! 


Never the pensive, dreamy eyes 
Will look up into ours: : 
So like were they to summer skies, 
Or wildwood, azure flowers! 

Angel babte Nell! 


O babie Nell, in paradise, 
Among the angel band, 
Be thou the beacon to our eyes, 
So we may reach that land! 
Blessed babie Nell!, 


(ORIGIN AL.] 


THE DEIR OF HOMEWOOD. 


BY MRS. A. L. CRUIKSHANK. 


“Tiere, mother, that’s.the last time I shall 
ever take them out. Robert must go to-morrow. 
I do not dare to trust myself in the boat with 
that insolent fellow again, for nothing but the 
presence of the ladies prevented my pitching him 
over to-day.” 

Mrs. Stevens laid down her work and went to 
the side of her impetuous boy, whose flushed 
and agitated features were hidden in his hands. 
Her cheek grew a shade paler, her hand had a 
slight tremor, and the tone was peculiar in which 
she asked : 

“What isthe trouble, Walter, dear?” as if she 
could very well have answered her own question. 

For many minutes both kept silence, but as the 
“loving mother hand ” smoothed his disordered 
hair, lingering with a fond, soft touch: on each 
glossy curl, the fierce fire in the boy’s heart was 
quenched in tears. 

“You are overwearied, Walter dear; the care 
of the boat is too much for you this warm weath- 
er; let me make you comfortable here on the sofa 
for an hour or two, and you will feel refreshed 
and better presently.” 

Nothing could have been pleasanter than Mrs. 
Stevens’s cottage parlor in summer time, with its 
handsome, old-fashioned furniture, the birds and 
books, the beautifal English roses wreathing the 
one deep window, and filling the air with per- 
fume, and the glorious bay view where the eye 
wandered from the white beach and glittering 
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sheltered waters, far out beyond the promontory 
where the great waves dashed ceaselessly on 
black, dangerous-looking rocks. It was a lovely 
spot to dwell on, the sheltered side of that green 
hill; but the sad-hearted mother was not think- 


| ing of the beauties of her home just now. Vari- 


ous painful thoughts were filling her mind, and 
while she sat so still, watching the sleeper at her 
side, ' a whirl of busy plans was passing through 
her brain. 

She took no heed of the passing hours; nor 
once moved her eyes from that loved face, until 
the bright glare of the setting sun, entering the 
window and the sound of approaching footsteps 
recalled her wandering thoughts. Rising hastily, 
she met a tall and stately stranger in the vine- 
‘covered poreh, who, removing his hat with an 
air of profound respect, asked for her son. 

“T have just heard from my daughter of the 
shameful treatment your son met with this morn- 
ing, madam ; it'would not have happened had I 
been present, and I feel it my duty to apologize. 
A party of friends have just arrived with me, 
and if he will assist us in getting up a moonlight 
excursion this evening, I trust we shall be able to 
efface the remembrance of this morning’s un- 
pleasantness from his mind.” 

“My son is within, sir. I think it quite prob- 
able he will go with you.” 

Walter came to meet them, scone by the 
strange voice. At the first glance the stranger 
started visibly, and when the lad spoke, appeared 
to lose his self-command completely, gazing from 
mother to son and back again quite bewildered. 
Mrs. Stevens could not endure that questioning 
glance, and walked to the window to hide her 
confusion ; but Walter, all unconscious of wrong, 
began to speak of his boat, and willingly con- 
sented to take out the party proposed. 

“My little girl has told you all about her papa, 
she says, and I feel the deepest gratitude for your 
care of her; it has materially aided in the im- 


provement I see in her health, and-while I remain 


here, remember that the Seabird and her young 
commander are always engaged. This is a 
lovely spot,” he added, walking to the window, 
and gazing with an appreciative eye on tho 
splendid prospect. ‘It must be very dear to 
you, madam 2” 

“It is dear to me as Walter’s birthplace,” said 
Mrs. Stevens. 

“Then you have not always lived here ?” 

“No.” And again she had to turn away from 
that penetrating eye which seemed to read her 
soul. 

The stranger once more turned to Walter, but 
with an air that said plainly he would ask more 
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questions if he had dared, the plan for the eve- 
ning was fully arranged, and he took his leave. 

‘“‘ Who is that, Walter ?” 

“Why, mother, how pale and faint you look! 
what is the matter ?” 

“Nothing, nothing whatever. But you do not 
answer my question?” 

It was Walter’s turn to look confused. ‘It is 
Sir Richard Hamilton, the father of that little 
girl with Colonel Travers’s family.” 

“ And what did young Travers say to you this 
morning to make you so angry ?” 

“QO, nothing. I don’t want to think any more 
about it; don’t ask me, please, mother.” 

Mrs. Stevens unclasped the caressing arms 
from her neck, and looked into that handsome, 
agitated face with strange earnestness. 

“ T insist on your telling me, Walter ; no mat- 
ter what it was, it will not hurt my feelings.” 

““ Mother, I cannot tell you. I would have told 
you long ago if I had dared, for this is not the 
first time I have been insulted so, but I can bear 
it.” 

“He said I had no husband, did he not?’ 

“‘ Mother, he did.” 

“Walter, my boy, tell him he lies! You have 
no need to blush tor your mother, your birth was 
free from shame as his own. Never let these 
idle speeches give you one moment’s unhappiness 
again, aud the time may come when all these 
sorrowful days will be repaid to us. And now 
don’t ask me any more questions, for I see your 
curiosity is all aroused, but let us settle our 
minds to every-day affairs, and prepare for your 
going this evening.” 

How gladly the boy would have learned more, 
his mother well understood; but he obeyed her 
implicitly, trusting to her promise that the time 
would come when she would tell him all, and 
whatever the mystery, there was inexpressible 
comfort in kuowing that there was no disgrace. 
‘‘ No disgrace !’’ Blessed thought, in spite of his 
inborn pride this one horror bad always crushed 
him. | 

On leaving the cottage, Sir Richard hastened 
down the winding cliff road to the hotel where 
he had left his party, his mind full of strange 
thoughts which he was eager to disclose. A 
beautiful little girl met him on the piazza of the 
Bay-View House, whose small and ill furnished 
rooms were suggestive of anything but comfort, 
and her eager inguiries showed how deeply her 
youthful feelings were interested. 

“Te is all right, darling; your young sailor 
bears no malice, and has promised to go with us 
this evening. Run about now and amuse your- 
self here while I go in and see Aunt Maria.” 


“Papa and Aunt Maria do not want me, Mr. 
Villiars and Cousin Emily send me away, Mrs. 
Travers says I make her head ache, Albert Trav- 
ers does nothing but tease me when he is pleas- 
ant, and frighten me, he is so wicked, when he is 
cross, and nobody seems to want me near them, 
only Walter—poor Walter! How cruel i: was 
of that bad Albert to say such things this morn- 
ing. I am glad he is not going with us to-night.” 
And then the little lonely child went down among 
the flowers in the old-fashioned garden. 

A pale but very lovely lady rose to meet Sir 
Richard as he entered the long, low parlor; he 
held her hand in his, and led her to a seat. 

“Maria, something very strange has happened 
since I went out.” 

“* What is it, Richard? I could see it in your 
face as you came down the street.” And by the 
light in her beautiful eyes it was easy to see how 
interested she was in all that he said or did. 

“TI have just seen a lad of sixteen or seven- 
teen, who so exactly resembles Walter at that 
age, that for a moment I was completely over- 
come; every action, the sound of his voice, even 
that peculiar change of color with every emotion, 
and to crown all, his name is Walter. Maria, I 
don’t know what to think. If I did not know 
Walter so thoroughly, was not so perfectly con- 
vinced of his integrity, sound principles and un- 
tarnished honor, I should certainly imagine all 
sorts of queer things, but it is impossible.”’ 

“QO, course it is impossible. Walter is the 
very soul of honor, and if he had ever formed 
an attachment, would most certainly have made 
the object of it mistress of Homewood. Not 
like poor me, who was always under papa’s 


control.” And she sighed faintly, as if the 


recollection was anything but a happy one. 

“ One thing is certain,” said Sir Richard, “I 
will find out more about that boy, be interests me 
strangely.’ 

“He interests Adela too,” said the lady, with 
a smile; ‘“‘she is never weary of praising him. 
I feel quite anxious to see this counterpart of my 
brother ; he must be very handsome indeed, to 
look as Walter did at seventeen.” 

‘He is handsome, exceedingly handsome,” 
said the gentleman, with enthusiasm ; “ but here 
is the boat, you shall judge for yourself, now.” 

In five minutes the party were at the beach, 
where Walter Stevens with his assistant, Robert, 
an old, experienced sailor, was waiting to re- 
ceive them on board the Seabird, the swiftest, 
safest and best sail boat within a hundred miles. 

Mr. Villiars and “‘ Cousin Emily,” the latter 
a niece ot Sir Richard’s late wife, went first, Sir 
Richard himself aided the steps of his lady love, 
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and could not feel grateful enough to Walter for 
the agitation he caused her, it was such an ad- 
mirable excuse for affectionate attentions. Lit- 
tle Adela came last, and with a strange thrill of 
delight the young sailor aided her steps, she was 
so fair and gentle, so different from the village 
girls. 

Once out upon the bay, and Mrs. Osborn and 
Sir Richard had every opportunity to criticise 
Walter, and speculate upon the strange likeness 
he bore to one they both loved, a likeness so 
strong that even the sister dare hardly say it was 
a. coincidence. 

“You know we never were separated but that 
one year, wren I was at school in Paris,” she said, 
“and then he never failed to write every week, 
telling me all his troubles, and in fact all through 
life I have known his eyery thought.” But not 
even to a beloved sister was Walter Travers’s 
heart fully opened. 

The sail was delightful ; numerous other boats 
were out enjoying the moonlight, some with 
sweet music sounding over the water, some with 
parties of gay singers. It was the hour for sen- 
timent, and more than one anxious lover im- 
proved the opportunity, trusting to the charm of 
the moonlight to aid in giving him a favorable 
response. 

Walter told Adela stories of the sea, with 
which he had been familiar all his life, wonderful, 
stirring tales which made her hold her breath, 
and grasp his arm with fear. Very softly he 
took the little waxen fingers in his own, the 
childish clasp so trusting, causing his cheek to 
barn and his heart to throb. No one ever knew 
the thoughts that came to Walter on that never- 
to-be-forgotten night; sitting in the moonlight 
with that trembling little hand in his, he could 
not have spoken them himself, but they were as- 
piring, ambitious hopes, and they madea man of 
him from that hour. 

“‘Master Walter, that fellow seems determined 
to run us down,” cried old Robert, suddenly. 
“TI have been watching him, and he is up to 
mischief.’”” 

The warning came too late, the strange boat, 
evidently with a design, bore down upon them, 
striking near the stern, and instantly passing over 
them. Cousin Emily’s shrieks had attracted 
the notice of several boats, and help was near, 
bat not until all hands had been for several 
minutes in the water, and little Adela danger- 
ously exhausted. At the moment of striking 
Walter had caught her in his arms, and death 
alone would have loosened that clasp, but the 
sudden immersion, the ccld and the fright, were 
too much for the delicate child, and she lay in 
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Walter’s arms in a swoon so like death that the 
faint beating of her heart could scarcely convince 
him that she still lived. 

To the astonishment of all but Walter, the 
heavy boat which had occasioned the catastro- 
phe was manned by one sailor only, and his pas- 
senger was Albert Travers. The young man’s 
apologies were apparently so earnest, his alarm 
so unfeigned, and his indignation at the sailor’s 
stupidity so dangerous to that individual’s life 
and limbs, that Sir Richard felt obliged at least 
in words to acquit him of blamd, but when he 
would take the child he sternly bade him “sit 
still, and not endanger them a second time.” 

This accident put a stop to all boating for 
Walter and Adela, as the child continued ill for 
many weeks, and had to be removed from the 
noise of the hotel, to Mrs. Stevens’ 8 quiet cot- 
tage, whither her father, Mrs. Osborn and Miss 
Emily also went. This latter lady was striving 
hard to win the heir of “ali the Travers prop- 
erty ;” “ for you must see,” she wrote to a married 
sister, “ how much greater catch he is than Vil- 
liars, who only comes in for his father’s estates, 
while Albert will inherit all his rich Uncle Wal- 
ter’s fortune, which is a princely income of itself. 
I would not think of him at all if it were not for 
that, but you know Walter Travers will never 
marry now. By the way, I wish Harry would 
find out exactly what the yearly rental of the 
Homewood property is, 1 want to be quite cer- 
tain about everything.” 

Miss Emily so occupied young Travers’s time 
that Walter had many precious hours of Adela’s 
sweet companionship, sitting by her sofa and tell- 
ing her sea stories when she was ill, carrying her 
to the garden when the sun shone, and collecting 
wonderfal treasures of curious shells and stones, 
and daily learning to on the little creature more 
fervently. 

Miss Emily and Albert Travers left the bay 
“engaged.” Sir Richard and Mrs. Osborn also 
had renewed a youthful engagement once broken 
by a stern father’s command, and Walter in his 
own mind had resolved that Adela should one 
day be his. 

On bidding farewell to the kind inmates of the 
cottage, the child kissed Mrs. Stevens earnestly, 
then throwing herself into Walter’s arms cried 
bitterly. 

“God bless you, my boy! I shall never for- 
get that I owe her life to your presence of mind. 
If I can ever do anything for you only let me 
know it.” 

Mrs. Osborn pressed the young man’s hand; 
she too had a most unaccountable regard for him. 

“If money or influenge can at any time aid 
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ybu, let me know, I have both. You too may 
need a friend, dear madam, I know from cxpe- 
rience how lonely a widow is at times.” 

Mrs. Stevens blushed painfully. ‘Iam nota 
widow.” Then as the color faded from her 
cheek, leaving her deathly white, she added, “T 
have not seen my husband for many years, yet I 
know that he is alive.” 

“My last hope is dead,” said Mrs. Osborn, 
when she and Sir Richard were next aloue. “T 
had some lingering idea that he might be Walter’s 
son in spite of all I know to the contrary, but to 
hear her speak of her husband has completely 
dispelled the illusion. I would that he had such 
a boy, if only to prevent that wretched Albert 
from being master of Homewood.” 


“Tcan truly congratulate you this time, my 
dear sister; your improved looks alone would 
tell me that you are happy.” And the earnest 
tone brought tears to her bright eyes. 

- Walter Travers had just returned from a long 
sojourn in foreign lands—he came to spend 
Christmas in England—his only sister had been 
the wife of Sir Richard Hamilton just one 
month. To his partial eyes she had never looked 
so beautiful as he now saw her, splendidly 
dressed in velvet and lace, and glittering with 
diamonds, the light of love dancing in her eyes, 
blooming cheeks and smiling lips. 

“ Truly, darling, some good fairy must have 
renewed your youth; common mortals do not 
have the gift of unfading beauty.” 

‘Dear Walter, think how my youth was 
clouded, what a wretched existence I dragged 
out as Mr. Osborn’s wife, and do not grudge me 
my happiness.” 

“Not if it were threefold what itis! You and 
Richard are now rewarded for the cruel sufferings 
of other days, though some suffer and are never 
rewarded,” he added, with a bitter tone. 

“How unfortunate that I should be obliged to 
go out to-night, when I have so mach to say to 
you, but we must not disappoint Lady L——. 
One thing though I must tell you before I go— 
we had quite an adventure down at C—— Bay 
last summer, where Sir Richard was advised to 
take Adela. We found a boy living there with 
his mother who so remarkably resembled you 
that I was quite overcome on first beholding him. 
The likeness was quite startling; Richard and 
brother William both saw it as plainly as I did, 
and Albert took a dreadful dislike to the poor 
fellow in consequence.” 

‘Maria, how absurd,” said Mr. Travers, turn- 
ing his face from his sister’s inspection, and tak- 


ing up a book. “I hope he was a tolerably 
good-looking fellow, however.” 

“‘ Now don’t laugh about it. I really felt in- 
terested in the lad, whois about sixteen, remark- 
ably handsome, and what seems more strange, 
bears your name. His mother’s name is 
Stevens. But I see you don’t feel interested in 
my favorite, and as the carriage has come, I 
must leave you for an hour or two.” 

Bending forward as she spoke, Lady Hamil- 
ton saw that her brother’s face was ashy palo, 
while the book on which he seemed so intent was 
held upside down. Inexpressibly shocked, she 
hastened from the room in silence, all her pre- 
vious suspicions aroused and strengthened by 
this little incident. 

“Twill fathom this mystery to the bottom,” 
was her resolve, as she drove home from the ball. 
“ Walter cannot resist my entreaties, and it may 
make us all happier to clear up this dark secret.” 

But again disappointment awaited her. Mr. 
Travers had left the house soon after her lady- 
ship, bidding the servants inform his sister that 
she should hear from him shortly, and with this 
unsatisfactory message she was forced to be 
content. 

Sir Richard insisted that she should wait pa- 
tiently for the event, on pain of being a prisoner 
for the rest of the season. ‘Anxiety of mind 
and fatigue of body would soon show their work,” 
so the subject was at once banished, so fur as he 
was concerned; but many and anxious prayers 
did that loving sister offer up for the success of 
the search she felt her brother was now making. 

And now let us follow Walter Travers to 
C—— Bay, whither he had so soon started on 
learning of the discovery made by Lady Hamil- 
ton. He had made every inquiry of the inn- 
keeper, and could only learn that Mrs. Stevens 
and her son had left their home some months 
before. 

‘ So this is all you can tell me, and I am once 
more to see all my hopes disappointed?” And 
he paced the narrow inn parlor with angry im- 
patience, the weary look on his handsome face 
frightfully increased by two days of travel and 
anxiety. 

“Yes, sir, all I know about the widow and her 
boy; but it may he that Doctor Browne can give 
you more information. He was the only person 
in the neighborhood that ever visited them, and 
his housekeeper, Dame Patten, was with the 
poor lone creature when her child was bom. 
She seemed to feel hersclf above us common 
folks, so we let her enjoy her pleasure, and very 
few of the women round here ever went to the 
cliff cottage. They do say she had money come 
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regular, and never touched it, and it must have 
gathered to quite a round sum in all these years, 
but this was gossip’s guesswork, for she was 
mighty close about her own affairs, and our good 
doctor too knows how to keep a friend’s secret.” 

Walter left the hotel where he had been so un- 
successful, and with a shudder at its look of 
desolation, now when deserted by the gay sum- 
mer visitors, and a longing look at the still more 
bleak and desolate cottage on the cliff, proceeded 
to the doctor’s residence. A very cosy and com- 
fortable home even on the sea coast in winter, 
had Doctor Browne secured for himself, a pretty, 
old-fashioned cottage, with peaked gables and 
latticed chamber windows, standing in the midst 
of evergreens and half enclosed by a tall yew 
hedge. Walter Travers had a presentiment that 
nothing but good news awaited him in that 
inviting place. 

“The doctor was in,” Dame Patten said, and 
showed the stranger to what was honored by the 
name of study, where the owner sat in dressing- 
gown and slippers, awaiting his good house- 
keeper’s call to dinner. Travers stated his 
business, to make a few inquiries about Mrs. 
Stevens, and her present place of residence. 

“Was he a friend of that lady’s?” The doc- 
tor had an eye like an eagle and his companion 


knew it was trying to read his very soul, but he | 


could meet even that piercing gaze. 

‘A very dear friend indeed,” he answered, 
“the nearest and dearest slie could have on 
earth.” | 

“‘T judged as much by the likeness your son 
bears to you,” the doctor said, “but my very in- 
teresting patient has led a solitary life for many 
years. Ido not like to accuse a stranger of 
wrong, but there have been times of sickness and 
sorrow when that poor creature stood in need of 
a friend if ever woman did.” 

“I know it; I know all of which you would 
accuse me but Iam blameless; for twelve long 
years I have searched for her unceasingly, and 
now when I[ thought she was indeed found, I 
am again doomed to disappointment.” 

“Perhaps not, perhaps not,” said the doctor, 
whose kind heart was warming towards his 
strange visitor; ‘“ but here comes the dame to say 
dinner is waiting—we can talk this over at table 
—you look as if you needed some one to pre- 
scribe for you, and I order a good dinner as a 
commencement. We live very plainly down 
bere, but my housekeeper is a treasure, roasts 
fowl to a turn, and makes a pudding you can 
depend on.” And he led the way to a comfort- 
able dining-room, where a dinner-table was laid 
with abundance of good things for a much 
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larger party. ‘I lead such a lonely Jife down 
here that guests are not to be slighted,”’ said the 
hospitable little host, when he had done justice 
to the dame’s good cookery ; “and we lay violent 
hands on those who happen in about at the din- 
ner honr, which with us country physicians is all 
hours. Now try that wine, I take brandy my- 
self when I take anything—‘a little and good’ 
is my motto in the drinking way—and I will tell 
you all I know about your friend. It is seven- 
teen years since she came here and hired the cliff 
cottage—her son was born before she had been 
here 8 week—and from that time she scemed to 
look on Dame Patten and me as her best friends. 
There were many cruel things said about her in 
the village, but people soon got tired of talking, 
and so as years passed on, she was allowed to 
live here unmolested. Twice a year she went 
to C—— and drew money from one bank and 
placed it in the other; where this came from she 
never told me, and I never asked ; but I believed 
her when she said she was married, and I re- 
spected her sorrows and her silence. After 
living here five years she bought the cottage, and 
did considerable in the way of beautifying it, 
but always lived very plainly, devoting her time 
to the education of her boy, a task I assisted her 
in as he grew older. Last summer some fine 
city folks came down here, and one little girl met 
with an accident that uearly cost her her life, and 
nothing would do but they must go to the cot- 
tage, where they completely turned the boy’s 
head. He never looked the same afterwards, and 
his mother decided on taking him abroad for the 
winter. The fact was, the boy pined for a differ- 
ent kind of life, and though it almost broke my 
old heart to part with him, I advised her to go 
by all means. She wrote me on her arrival at 
Rome, where she means to let the boy study, and 
that was the last I have heard of my interesting 
patient, in whom I take a father’s interest. Now, 
sir, I have answered all your questions, and as I 
have not the same scruples with you that pre- 
vented my intruding on her silence, I must beg 
to say that I have a deep curiosity to know 
more of this mystery of seventeen years. And 
first, are you the husband of that poor, broken- 
hearted young creature ?” 

- Walter Travers roused himself from the 
reverie he had fallen into, to reply : 

‘Your kindness to both of us merits the 
fullest confidence in return, dear doctor, and I 
assure you positively that I am her husband. 
We were married when quite children, and after 
afew happy months were sepurated by some 
most artfully-contrived plans, so deeply and 
skilfully laid as to baffle all my efforts at unrav- 
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elling them. Of course I had my suspicions 
about the author of my misery, but I could prove 
nothing, and only within these three days have I 
been on a certain track. Numberless vain jour- 
neys have I taken, only to find each disappoint- 
ment more bitter than the last, and even now I 
hardly indulge hope.” 

‘Your wife dreads a discovery, I know, and 
doubtless she has her own reasons for it. That 
may be the occasion of her assuming the name 
of Stevens.” 

“It was her father’s name. I became ac- 
quainted with her soon after his death. She was 
very beautiful, and from feeling an interest in 
her grief, I learned to love her better than my 
life. I was only a schoolboy myself, spending 
my vacation at the country house of a friend, bat 
a few short weeks made a great change in my 
whole life. Mary and I met, accidentally at first, 
afterwards by appointment; we were wretched 
when apart, and I induced her at last to consent 
to a private marriage. She had no one to ask— 
my father’s consent it was worse than useless to 
seek—we did not think or speak of the future, 
only the present happiness was in our minds. 
One night I left Mary at her own door, and 
turned away with a presentiment of coming evil. 
Just beyond I saw a man turn hastily round the 
corner of the street—all the village had long been 
asleep—I could not be certain in the moonlight, 
but I felt assured that it was my father! Next 
morning a messenger called me home, who never 
for an instant allowed me to leave his presence. 
I was totally dependent upon my father’s will, 
and I dared not rebel; my brother William 
would only too gladly have stepped into my 
place, and I could not doom my loving little wife 
to such poverty as must be our fate. On reach- 
ing London, I found that a situation abroad had 
been secured for me, and three days after I was 
sent away like a convict, never for one instant 
released from the strictest surveillance. Then I 
knew that my stern, cold-hearted father had 
learned our secret, and I trembled at the fate that 
might be in store for the poor girl who had so 
loved and trusted. I never saw either of them 
again. My father was abroad himself when I 
returned to England, and I learned that Mary 
had disappeared from her native village the day 
after I left. The cruelest scandal had been cir- 
culated about her, but happily she knew nothing 
of that. From that time I have unceasingly 
sought her at home and abroad, and never until 
now with any certainty of success. Of course I 
shall now go instantly to Rome, there being no 
longer any danger in avowing that she is my 
wife. As I would not consent to marry a wo- 
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man he selected, my father would never see me. 
I believe his remorse would not allow him to 
contemplate the wreck he had made ; but he left 
me the balk of his fortune, a most useless pos- 
session to me, if I am doomed not to find my 
wife.” — 

“Your story is a most romantic one, Mr. 
Travers,” said the doctor, “and I trust it will 
end happily, as all romances ought to do. I 
have not the slightest doubt that it is your wife 
and son in whom I have been so interested, and 
I see no reason why you should not find them 
now. I almost envy you the happiness in store 
for you, 8 most amiable and lovely wife, and a 
boy of whom any father might be proud; there 
are not such prospects for an old bachelor like 
me.” 

Travers smniled sadly, ‘Think of the weary 
years I have been looking for them,” he said. 
‘Who can give us back all those years which 
might have been spent so happily ?” 


‘OQ, mother what a delightful city this is! I 
am overpowered, surfeited and weary of very 
loveliness ; it is like some bright dream to be 
here,” And the excited youth flung himself on 
the floor, and laid his head in her lap, in the old, 
boyish fashion. | ; 

“Walter, would it disappoint you too much, 
dear, if we were to leave here quite soon, say 
to-morrow, or next day?’ And Mrs. Stevens 
hesitated as if she feared the effect of her words. 

The lad stood up quite calm, but pale, his 
excitement all gone. 

“Is it absolutely necessary, mother? But 
there, I need not ask, I see that in your face. 
Of course I am ready to go, todo anything you 
wish, dear mother, anything to make you happy. 
It has been a great joy to me to come here, and I 
have seen enough to dream on for the rest of my 
life.” 

‘We will come back again, dear, some time ; 
but now I must go away for the same reason we 
came bere. Colonel Travers with his wife and 
son arrived here to-day; I passed them in the . 
hall, but my veil was down and they did not 
recognize me. Sir Richard Hamilton and his 
wife will be here this evening.” 

“And if it is their presence you would avoid, 
we will leave this very night, dear mother.” 

“‘T know this is hard on you, my darling, but 
you shall no longer make sacrifices without a 
reason; you shall understand all this mystery 
ere long.” 

A few hours afterwards, as the mother and son 
passed through the low, dark entrance hall, they 
encountered a party of new arrivals, and one of 
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the gentlemen inadvertently struck a package of 
books from Mrs. Stevens’s hand. He instantly 
picked it up, presented it with a low bow and 
murmured apology, took one glance at the black 
and closely-veiled figure, and passed on. 

Walter ran back for a forgotten shawl, and en- 
countered Adela Hamilton in the old gallery. 
The pleasure was mutual, but there was little 
time for words. She gave him a bouquet her 
father had just bought for her, and he repaid it 
with a small sketch-book full of choice water- 
color drawings. 

- “You must rest to-night, dear Walter, the 
morning will be soon enough to commence your 
search. It will probably be a long and difficult 
one” And Lady Maria made up a pile of 
shawls and cloaks, and compelled the weary 
brother to rest in spite of himself. For many 
days she had been anxious about his health. 

‘“*See my present, papa,” said Adela, entering 
the room with her book. She had waited to look 
at each drawing separately. 

“Why, who gave my little girl this? Itisa 
present indeed.” 

“ Walter Stevens gave it to me, papa. I met 
him in the hall just now when we came in.” 

Her words made every one in the room spring 
to their feet and exclaim aloud with delight. 

“QO, papa, he is gone!” said Adela, and burst 
into tears. ‘‘He was just going home to Eng- 
land, he said; his mother was waiting for him in 
the carriage. I am so sorry I did not know it 
was Mrs. Stevens when we met her in the hall. It 
was she who dropped the parcel, Uncle Walter.” 

When Colonel Travers and lady came in during 
the evening,they found their brother under the care 
of two physicians, and Lady Maria receiving 
their instructions. They pronounced his illness 
brain fever, brought on by an over-excitement. 

Colonel Travers sneered. ‘‘ That’s all those 
cursed doctors know! Excitement indeed ! -why, 
Walter never knew what it was to get excited in 
his lifu! Don’t be alarmed about him, such 
steady-going old bachelors are not going to die 
of brain fever, or any other fever.” 


“Now, Walter, since we have once more set- 
tled down quietly, I will fulfil my promise, and 
tell you something of my early history. This 
has been such a busy month with us, that I never 
felt that I could spare the time before.” 

“You know I shall be glad to hear that long- 
promised story, mother, but before you begin I 
wish you would tell me what has changed you so 
lately—you are so cheerful, and look so mach 
better without those mournful black dresses. You 
can’t think how that beautiful lilac gown becomes 


you, ‘and your hair is so glossy and brown, it 
was a shame to wear those old caps so long.” 

Mrs. Stevens laughed—a clear, morry laugh it 
was, telling of a heart at ease. ‘“ You will per- 
suade me that I am quite a beauty next, you flat- 
tering boy.” 

“I always thought you very pretty, dear 
mother, even when you looked saddest, but now 
you only need this, to make you perfectly beau- 
tiful.” And he twined some myrtle sprays in 
her hair with an artist’s eye and hand. 

“You remember that engraving of the Ma- 
donna [I liked so well in Mr. N—’s collection last 
year—well, you look just like it as you sit in that 
light. I wish you would let me paint a miniature 
of you just as you are now.” 

‘For shame, child, you should not talk such 
nonsense.” Mrs. Stevens tried to look grave, 
still there might have been detected much satis- 
faction in her face. No one knew bat herself 
how anxious she was to look her best. For the 
first time in her life she had studied to set off her 
good looks to the greatest advantage. 

“ Walter, I have areason to-day for wishing to 
look well, but we will not talk of that yet. You 
know I told you this was my birthplace, and I 
lived here until Iwas nearly sixteen years of 
age. My dear futher died late in August of that 
summer, and left mo with this house and garden, 
and a small¢um of money which he had saved, 
but no friends nearer than our village acquain- 
tances. J was almost broken hearted at his death, 
and not all the persuasions of an old woman I 
hired to come and live with me could induce me 
to take an interest in the house, my work or 
garden. ‘Two-thirds of my time I spent at the 
graveyard, and there your father found me one 
day, drenched with rain, cold and exhausted, and 
his sympathy, and the earnest manner in which 
he remonstrated with me on my folly, and the 
wickedness of saying ‘I wished to die,’ first 
roused me from the indulgence of such sinful 
and excessive grief. He was young and hand- 
some, very different from the village lads in ap- 
pearance and manner, and his kind and respect- 
ful behaviour gave me reason to trust him. He 
was down here spending the shooting season 
with the young Braybrooks, and a large party 
gathered before September was over, Sir Richard 
Hamilton among them. But he never saw me, 
though I saw him more than once. 

“ Well, dear, after your father and I learned to 
love each other so well that we knew we could not 
be happy apart, he urged that we should get mar- 
ried privately. He was under his father’s control, 
and he knew the old gentleman would never con- 
sent to it, as he had other plans for him; and 
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he pleaded so earnestly and ‘painted the picture 
so bright, that I at last consented, but I knew at 
the time that it was wrong. The minister’s 
blessing sounded like a curse—and the bitter 
troubles that came upon us afterwards, I have 
always looked upon as a punishment for the little 
respect I showed my dear dead father’s memory. 

“T will pass over the next few months, my dear 
boy. They were a strange mingling of joy and 
sorrow. My husband spent most of the winter 
down here at Braybrook, and people said he 
would one day marry the young lady of the 
castle, and that divirted attention from his visits 
tome. I used often to wonder how it would all 
end—but my hopes of a happy future were ended 
with a frightful suddenness. Walter left me at 
the doorone night after we had taken a walk, 
promising to come the next morning and bring 
me some new books which he had sent for. I 
had scarcely entered, when a light tap at the door 
made me turn to open it, expecting that he had 
come back again, when to my astonishment and 
terror, a tall, stern-looking old gentleman entered, 
whom I at once knew to be his father. 
interview that followed, I do not like to think, 
much less to speak ; suffice if that he crushed me 
with his fierce denunciations, terrified me with 
threats of his vengeance on Walter, and finally 
made me swear an awful oath, by which I bound 
myself to follow his orders implicitly ; it was the 
sole condition on which he would promise to 
pardon his son’s transgression. I was to leave 
home instantly, leaving no clue by which I might 
be found, never in any manner to seek or com- 
Municate with your father, whom he insisted was 
not my husband (a marriage under age without 
the parent’s permission not being legal), and if I 
did this faithfully he promised to provide well for 
my child, paying me half-yearly a handsome sum 
to live upon. If in any way I broke my oath, 
he Inid the heaviest curses upon us—and through 
all these long years I have religiously obeyed 
him. Now, however, it is different; your father 
has discovered us, is coming here to claim his 
wife and son, and remove forever the necessity for 
all these disguises. I knew last summer that 
Sir Richard was struck by the likeness you bear 
to your father, and Lady Osborn quite uncon- 
sciously told her brother, and so gave him the 
right direction at last.” ; 

“Then Sir Richard’s wife is my aunt, and Al- 
bert Travers my cousin ?’’ said Walter, when he 
could speak at all, the story he had just listened 
to having filled him with mingled emotions of 
indignation, astonishment and joy. ‘ What a 
stranze, sad life yours has been, dear mother.” 

“‘Not so sad as it might have been, my dear 
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boy ; you have been the greatest possible comfort 
to me, and if no other consideration had restrained 
me, the fear that your father’s family: might find 
some means to take you away, would alone have 
prevented my making myself known. I could 
not tell how years might have changed him, or 
how he might regard the unfortunate marriage of 
his youth.” 

“And how did you learn all this pleasant 
news, dear mother ?” 

“In that letter you brought to me from our 
good old friond the doctor. Your father went to. 
see him last winter, and from there followed us to 
Rome. We left there the very day he arrived, 
and his farther search was prevented by illness 
many weeks. The doctor and he corresponded, 
and just as soon as I sent my address to the old 
gentleman, he forwarded it, also writing to me to 
say what he had done. And now, Walter, Ihave 
about finished my confession, and as .the whole 
party will be here this evening, we must not 


spend any more time in talking. You will have 
_ barely time to dress as it is.”’ 
OF the | 


We will not dwell on the next hour of anxious 
expectation, nor the meeting which took place in 
a silence too full of emotion for words. Such 
scenes are not to be described. . 

Sir Richard speedily ended an interview which 
he feared would be injurious to both, by remind- 
ing them that a clergyman was in waiting. Mr. 
Stevens’s wife had been a member of the church 
of Rome, Mary had been educated in her moth- 
er’s faith, and her secret marriage with Walter 
Travers had been performed by a Catholic clergy- 
man. It was now thought best by all parties that 
the ceremony should be again performed, public- 
ly, and by a minister of the Established Church, 
which was no sooner done than they all left for 
‘“‘Homewood,” Walter’s beautiful country-seat. 

This romance in real life created a great sen- 
sation for a time, and nowhere more than in the 
family of Colonel Travers, where the news im- 
mediately followed Albert’s marriage to Miss Em- 
ily Carew. That young lady considered herself 
especially ill-used, having taken her husband 
solely with a view to one day being mistress of 
Homewood, a hope now ended forever. It was 
almost too much to bear, after taking so much 
pains to be “‘ certain about everything.” 

Scandal whispered of bitter scenes between her 
and her husband even in the first days of their 
married life, and before many months people 
smiled and looked wise when they saw her riding 
about with her old lover Villiars. And then 
came dark stories of Aibert’s devotion to the 
gaming-table, the scenes of wild dissipation in 
which he mingled, the vile character of his chos- 
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én associates—ending in a shameful exposure of 
the wife’s guilt by her jealous maid—a hostile 
meeting, in which Villiars was conqueror, leaving 
his antagonist badly wounded on the field, and 
finally an elopement, even while the surgeons 
were searching for the bullet in Travers’s shat- 
tered arm. 

The disappointment about his uncle’s property, 
which he had always looked on as his own, the 
disgraceful conduct of his wife, and the irritation 
of a long and painfal illness, combined to make 
this young man a most dangerous member of 
society, when returning strength once more al- 
Jowed him to mingle with his fellow-men. 

His first business was to get a divorce from 
his false wife, which was easily accomplished ; 
the next was to look about for some rich heiress 
by whose means he could replenish his empty 
purse. This might have been done quite hastily, 
for he was handsome and accomplished, and 
well trained in the art of winning hearts. But 
his plans were completely changed by making a 
visit to his Aunt Hamilton, where he had an op- 
portunity of sceing how perfectly amiable and 
lovely Sir Richard’s Adela was growing. The 
sole idol of her father and stepmother, possessed 
of a mind and person equally faultless, heiress to 
a splendid estate and large income, in fact, a 


match for any man in England, titled or not. | 


There was only one drawback to his satisfaction, 
and that was the knowledge that his cousin Wal- 
ter had an almost equal share of the affection 
Sir Richard and his Jady bestowed on their own 
child; and Walter was younger, richer and 
handsomer than himself--of course he would 
win this lovely child for his bride. And Albert 
ground his tecth with rage, and stamped on the 
wild flowers, as he walked under the oaks in Ham- 
ilton Park, cursing this new-found cousin, who 
had already destroyed so many ambitious hopes. 

But Albert was not a man to withdraw from 
any ambitious undertaking which promiscd to 
benefit himself, and he drew an outline of a plot 
that might in time be successfully worked out. 

‘* No great harm can come while Adela is still 
at her studies, and Uncle Walter keeps his para- 
gon so well under his tutor’s eye, and when it is 
time to claim my little wife, it will be hard in- 
deed if I can find no one to aid me in this mat- 
ter. There is Snelling for instance, old C—’s 
partner, a hopeful scamp enough, if folks only 
knew it—I have him always at command, and 
he dare not disobey me.. There is nothing like 
getting people well into your power, you never 
can tell how soon they may be uscful. Old C—’s 
mame is good enough to cover his partner's wild 
deeds, and Snelling himself has such a sanctified 
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air no one would judge him to be the knave he is. 
Aunt Maria was saying to-day that Walter did 
not look strong, now it would not surprise me at 
all if he should fall into a consumption that no 
one cancure. Such perfection as his does not suit 
this world, and Homewood and that little beauty, 
Adela, may still be mine.” 

The further progress of his diabolical plot 
would be the work of time, but he made sure of his 
companion in iniquity, over whose head he con- 
tinually held the terrors of ‘the law. 

“Stand by me,” he said to Snelling, “and 
you have nothing to fear. Betray me, and there 
is not a corner of the earth dark and desolate 
enough to hide you from my wrath !” 

He merely told him that he was going abroad 
for a year or two, and on his return there would 
probably be work to do, but was careful that the 
fellow should not learn more than would be safe. 
He made more determined efforts to win a better 
opinion from Sir Richard than that sturdy old 
Englishman had hitherto been willing to accord 
him, but it required all his art to hide the evil 
feelings that rose when Walter and he met. The 
family felt so interested in him as their dearest 
brother’s son, the peculiar circumstances attend- 
ing his childhood were so distressing, and at the 
same time so interesting ; Adela’s regard was al- 
ways noticed with complacency, and commented 
on in her absence with evident pleasure by the pa-~ 
rents ; and all these things filled Albert’s mind 
with tortures of “envy, malice, and all unchari- 
tableness.”” Walter was quite at home in his 
aunt’s splendid parlors, and even Albert had to 
acknowledge that they were not proud of him 
without reason. A more accomplished or at- 
tractive young man it would have been very hard 
to find; for if the ladies extolled him as a part- 
ner in the ball-room, the gentlemen were equally 
ready to admire his prowess in the field, or his 
skill in riding, in which he had few rivals. 

Walter Travers was proud of his son as any 
father might have been, and very carefully puard- 
ed him from the errors likely to beset a youth in 
his situation. The most perfect love and confi- 
dence existed between them, and in this great 
blessing the father found more than a reward for 
the sorrows of earlier years. He asked for no 
greater happiness than to see his son married to 
his old friend Hamilton’s child—a match he felt 
would give mutual satisfaction to the families. 


“ And do you leave us to-day, Albert ?’”’ said 
Walter, as the young men met in Sir Richard’s 
library one morning. 

“Yes, and I presume you will all be broken- 
hearted,” was the sarcastic answer. 
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“<Q, I dare say we shall find consolation,” an- 
swered Walter, with a merry laugh. “But you 
mean to return some time or other, I suppose.” 

“ Yes, I shall be at home soon enough—soon 
enough to spoil all your plans, my fine fellow,” 
he added, to himself, as Adela entered. 

“My music-teacher has come, and we are all 
waiting for you, Walter. Mama says, ‘make 
haste’ Now I wonder who you have been mak- 
ing that wreath for—and where did the wild flow- 
ers come from? O, I have found out what you 
went to ride so early for!” 

“Now stand still just one moment, while I put 
iton. There, nothing could suit that blue dress 
better than those little white buds.” 

“Now don’t you want to take another sketch 
of me? You must have a book full of my like- 
nesses by this time.” 

Albert came forward and spoke. “I am going 
away, Adela, have you nothing to give meas a 
remembrance ?”’ 

“O yes. What will you have, a book or flow- 
er?’ And as she spoke, she took a rose from a 
vase beside her. 

‘Neither. I want you to give me akiss. You 
know I am your cousin now, and you never 
would kiss me when you was a little girl.” 

“You are not my cousin, and I am not any 
more inclined to kiss you than I used.to be.” 

And the httle lady of fifteen drew herself up 
with the stateliness of fifty, and looked the pic- 
ture of insulted dignity. 

‘‘ By heaven, I will have one!” cried Albert, 
as he tried to clasp the slight form in his arms, 
but Walter stepped between them, and Adela 
vanished. 

“‘ How dare you lay your hand on me, sir?’”’ 
cried Albert, white with rage. 

‘Why, you must be crazy,” returned his cous- 
in. ‘You have alarmed that child beyond 
measure, and what do you suppose Sir Richard 
would say if he knew it ?” 

‘Go and tell him if you like,” was the inso- 
lent rejoinder, as he left the room. 

Walter went to the music-room. “Where is 
Adela?’ cried his aunt. ‘I sent her to call you, 
and now she is missing—her teacher is waiting 
for her.”’ 

He found her hidden behind the velvet curtains 
of a deep window of the drawing-room; there 
were traces of tears on her cheeks, and she turned 
away her head, but allowed Walter to take a 
seat beside her, and apologize for Albert’s rude- 
ness. ‘‘Come and play for me now. I shall 
not have a chance to hear you very often, for I 
am going away to-morrow.” 

She looked up sorrowfully. So soon ?” 
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“Yes; but Ido not need a remembrance, J 
never can forget my little playmate.” 

“And I never can forget you, dear brother 
Walter.” : 

“Don’t scold us, Aunt Maria, it is all my 
fuult,”’ cried Walter, as they entered the music- 
room. But there was little to dread from that 
quarter. Lady Hamilton greeted them with a 
well-pleased smile. 

In Jess than a week Albert was in Paris, and 
Walter had commenced a two years’ tour, part 
of which was to be spent in an artist’s studio 
in Rome. 

Two years soon pass away, and though Mrs. 
Travers thought the time long, she could not 
think of recalling her son while his letters told 
them that he was well and happy. He came at last, 
however, looking somewhat pale from close con- 
finement to the easel. Albert arrived about the 


-same time, and he troused the most serious fears 


by his comments on his cousin’s appearance, 
advising him seriously to see the family physi- 
cian. 

“You know, aunt, there has been consumption 
in our family, and there is nothing like preven- 
tion in time, and Dr. C. is so skillful you can 
put all confidence in his opinion.” 

‘‘ How kind of Albert to feel so anxious about 
you, Walter, dear! I did not know that he had 
such a kind heart.” And Mrs. Travers’s con- 
science reproached her for so long disliking one 
who had her darling’s welfare so at heart. 

“Albert is far from being kind or gencrous,” 
said Sir Richard ; ‘‘he always was selfish, and 
the past twe years have not improved him. I 
think him a very dangerous person.” 

‘We will not discuss his good or bad qualities, 
but at present it is very proper to act on his ad- 
vice, and let Dr. C. pass an opinion on our 
prodigal here, who does not look quite so well as 
I could wish,” said Mr. Travers. “Ill or well, 
he must come with you to the birthday party. 
Adela would not enjoy herself at all if he did 
not; so, young man, you see you have just one 
week to get well in.” 

“ Why, Uncle Richard, there is nothing in the 
world the matter with me. I am just listening 
to them all, trying to persuade a fellow to be sick 
whether he will or no; don’t be surprised if you 
see me over at the park to-morrow. I cannot 
wait a week to see my dear little cousin.” 

“Come when you like, my boy,” said his 
warm-hearted friend ; “be sure there is always a 
welcome awaiting you.” 

Dr. C. obeyed Mr. Travers’s summons in- 
stantly, and while he is assuring the anxious 
parents that there is not the slightest cause for 
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alarm, we will listen to a conversation going on 
between his partner, young Dr. Snelling, and 
Albert Travers. 

“You see,” said the latter, “that everything 
works admirably, there is every chance for you 
to work, and if you are only tolerably careful, 
no possibility of detection. I care not how long 
the business is in doing, if it is only safe and 
sure; and now that I have explained to you the 
whole affair, I see no reason why you cannot 
work it out. You know your reward, and I 
have never deceived you.” 

“And do you suppose that proud Miss Hamil- 
ton will marry you? Why, she looks for a 
coronet, no less!’ 

“Never mind, fe shall not stand in my way. 
Hamilton Park is worth some trouble to win.” 

“So it is, but Iam afraid you wont win it. 
However,I wont discourage you; go ahead and 
T’ll go with you. Ihave a small score of my 
own to settle with that young chap, which makes 
the job all the easier to do.” 

After renewed cautions to his confederate to 
be circumspect, young Travers left, and Snell- 
ing proceeded to fulfil his promise. At the ex- 
piration of 2 week Walter was decidedly worse, 
but nothing would prevent his attending the birth- 
day ball given by Sir Richard in honor of his 
daughter’s completing her seventeenth year. 
He was astonished at the improvement two years 
had made in Adela, who appeared before him a 
very vision of loveliness. Her face and figure 
were perfect, and the delicate lace dress with 
apple blossoms, were exactly suited to his- taste. 
Many were more gorgeously attired, but none 
looked more beautiful. 

Walter danced but once; there was a strange, 
weary feeling upon him all the time, and even 
Sir Richard had to own that he looked ill, and 
advised him to leave the excitement of the ball- 
room for an hour’s repose on the library sofa, 
whither his aunt accompanied him. 

“‘This illness of yours is strange, Walter; 
what does Dr. C. think of it?” 

“* O, he says I am quite well, aunt, only a little 
wearied with the journey. I shall be all right in 
a day or two.” 

‘¢ I sincerely hope so,” said the lady; “try to 
recover yourself a little, and then join us in the 
supper.room.” 

Walter watched the last silken flounce disap- 
pear, and then he buried his face in the pillows 
and groaned aloud. ‘ What terrible disease has 
taken hold upon me, I wonder, to make me feel 
thus weak and wretched in so few days? Where 
is all the strength I was once so proud of? My 
merves unstrung, my head confused and dizzy ! 
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God help me, can it be madness? I dare not 
let them know how strangely I feel, my mother, 
Adela. O, my bright anticipations of this meet- 
ing, and how realized 1” 

“Papa wishes to know if you are better, Mr. 
Travers!” And looking up he saw Adela beside 
him, her beautiful countenance expressing the 
deepest anxiety. 

“*Q, yes, I feel much better; but before we go 
down, I want to be quite sure that you wish me 
to call you Miss Hamilton. Or shallit be Adela 
and Walter, as in the old times?” And he 
held a little trembling hand and looked earnestly 
into a sweet, blushing face. Walter had spoken ; 
so suddenly, that she had no time to recollect all 
the dignified speeches she had intended to make, 
and in fact the power of speech at all was gone. 

“You are not angry with me, Adela, dear 
Adela? It is happiness to meet again, is it 
not 2” 

“Yes.” The whisper was so low he had to 
bend down to hear it. For one instant he held 
her to his heart, then in pity let her go, she trem- 
bled so violently. Still holding her hand he 
drew it under his arm, and led her down to the 
crowded rooms below, where they joined the 
party in the supper-room. Highly-wrought 
fecling for a time banished the deathlike languor 
he dreaded, and Sir Richard congratulated him 
on his improved looks. Walter asked his per- 
mission to address his daughter, which was readi- 
ly granted. 

“You are worthy of her, and that is more than 
I would like to say to any one else. I will own 
that if you can win her, it will make us happy. 
We can trust our treasure to your care.” 

The party went off joyously, but before morn- _ 
ing, gaiety was turned into anxiety, and mes- 
sengers had been sent for Walter’s physician; 
repeated and deathlike faintings having greatly 
alarmed the whole family. Dr. C. could not 
come, but Snelling answered the call, and as a 
matter of course, Walter did not improve. Noth- 
ing could exceed the physician’s attention, but 
his patient daily grew weaker and worse. Old 
Dr. Brown was summoned at last, and then 
Snelling had to work most cautiously, fora keen 
pair of eyes were upon him. There was no 
chance to retreat, for Albert was ever near, and 
there were a thousand dangers in advancing. 
An unknown danger, too, beset them, for Albert’s 
every action was watched by one whose ven- 
geance was sleepless, one who more than sus- 
pected the vile plan he was working out, and 
whose determination to thwart him was as im- 
movable as her hatred was undying. 

Dr. Brown advised Walter’s going abroad as 
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soon as he could bear the journey, but there were 
many reasons for his wishing to remain at home. 
Since his engagement to Adela, life had become 
doubly precious, and he preferred Snelling to all 
others, from the continual encouragement that 
arch-schemer gave him that he would soon be 
well. 

‘Now when the spring has come and England 
is so pleasant to live in, I cannof make up my 
mind to go abroad. If I must die, let me at 
least die where I can see all I love around me.” 

He looked fondly at his young betrothed who 
was never far distant. She came and placed a 

vase of early blossoms on the table at his side, 
drew bak the heavy curtains that the sun and 
air might enter freely, and stood watching from 
the open window. 

“You look pale this morning, Adela; you 
feel too anxious about me, dear. I shall have to 
return home.” 

“*No, we cannot let you go home until you 
get well; but I have had a letter this morning 
that fills me with alarm, because Iam forbidden 
to tell any one about it. There is something 
dreadfully mysterious in it, and I am not sure 
but it is a deception, as the writer asks for an 
interview alone, and pretends to be able to tell 
what is causing your illness.” 

‘Is your correspondent male or female—and 
how are you to appoint an interview 4” 

“<Q, it is evidently a lady’s hand, though dis- 
guised; and I am to leave an answer under the 
right hand pillar of,the park gate. What do 
yoy think of it, Walter?” 

~ “Twill tell you what to do, love. Don’t al- 

. low it to agitate you in the least, it is probably 
of no consequence at all; but you can answer it, 
and tell your unknown correspondent to come to 
the window here at this time to-morrow, where 
she can see us alone, and can enter and depart 
unknown to the rest of the household. If she 
knows anything to benefit me, she can have no 
possible objection to letting me know it.” 

Miss Hamilton acted on this advice, and with 
the utmost impatience awaited the issue of this 
strange adventure. Precisely at the appointed 
hour next morning, a woman well disguised in a 
long cloak, with a large bonnet and thick veil, 
came through the shrubbery, and as Adela un- 
closed the long window which opened to the 
ground, she quietly stepped in and seated herself 
near Walter’s sofa. 

It was Sir Richard’s hour for taking his morn- 
ing ride, and his lady’s daily visit to her charity 
school, so that there was little danger of inter- 
ruption ; yet Miss Hamilton urged her to tell the 
object of her visit. 
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“I am hungry,” she replied, in a strange, hol- 
low tone. “JI am too hungry to talk.” 

A tray of delicate refreshments stood on a 
table near, and Adela hastened to pour out some 
wine, and offer her a bountiful supply of toast 
and cake and sandwiches. She drank the wine, 
and ate the bread and meat greedily, but she 
never raised her veil, and motioned the young 
girl back when she would have offered more. 

“ Walter Travers, I have come to warn you of 
the plot now working against your life,” she 
said, in the same mournful voice. ‘ God knows 
I have done few good actionsin my life, and if I 
may be the means of making you two happy, it 
will be one pleasant thought at least. And now 
I bid you beware of your cousin Albert Travers, 
aud of his accomplice Snelling, who are taking 
your life. Every particle of medicine you take, 
and even some of your food and drink, contain 
more or less poison. J know this to be true, and 
as you value your life beware of them. It may 
be that when they find their plans discovered, 
some more violent means will be resorted to, but 
I have warned you. Snelling is capable of any- 
thing when the other threatens him—so again I 
say beware !” 

She got up, drew her cloak closer about her, 
and her veil more tightly over her face, and would 
have left the room, but that Adela caught her 
hand. 

“Can we do anything for you in return for 
what you have done this morning ?” she asked. 
“If you go away from here you will be hungry 
again. Stay with us and you shall never want.” 

There was a world of sympathy in that sweet, 
pale face, so full of agitation, the tears falling 
from the most beautiful eyes in the world; even 
the clasp of the soft, warm hand seemed to thrill 
through the strange woman for an instant—no 
longer ; then she flung off those trembling fingers, 
and laughed scornfully. 

“You don’t know me, girl, or you would 
shrink from the contamination of my touch. Let 
me pass.” | 

“I know you,” said Walter, as he rose up 
and laid his hand upon herarm. “ Iknow you, 
and I cannot let you pass until you promise that 
I shall sce you again.” 

She shivered under his touch, and cowered 
down as if from a blow. 

“Do not fear,” he said, “your secret is safe 
with me. Take this to keep you from danger 
and want. You have saved my- life, and you 
shall never be friendless again.” 

She took the purse he placed in her hand, held 
his poor, wasted fingers for one moment in her 
own, then slowly left the room. 
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“Walter, can this be true? Can Albert be a 
murderer at heart? Or is fhis some poor, crazy 
creature who fancies this horrible story is true ?”’ 

“Tt is true, Adela. I can think of a thousand 
things now that convince me of her sincerity ; 
but for the sake of the family we must keep this 
secret. Once warned, I fear nothing that Albert 
can do; and health and strength once more 
returned, what a blissful fature opens before us! 
The bitterness of death was in the thought of 
leaving you, my own love.” 


“Fly instantly, if you would save yourself’! 
I cannot help you, as I shall be off in an hour. 
The fiend that once bore my name has discovered 
all, and betrayed us. If you can get the three 
thousand belonging to old C., take it by all 
means. He has plenty, and you will need it all. 
Only don’t delay, if you would get off clear. 
know that the game is up.” 

Such was the warning that Albert sent his ac- 
complice Snelling, and it need scarcely be added 
that the latter was not slow to act upon his ad- 
vice. His sudden flight precluded all necessity 
for Walter to explain the horrible circumstances 
to his family, whom he wished to spare such a 
shock. 

It was many long months ere he recovered 
from the effects of the attack on his life, but 
gradually his strength returned, and he was able 
by degrees to renew his life-long love for out-of- 
door exercises, and enjoy the sports and dangers 
of flood and field. And now commenced the 
delightful preparations for the most important of 
all events, and Mrs. Travers and Lady Hamilton 
held earnest conversations together, and had the 
carriages out at most unseasonable hours, and 
mysterious orders were sent up to town, and 
enormously long bills accompanied the, packages 
that came down from town. Adela and Walter 
troubled themselves little about any such matters, 
so that they were allowed to enjoy each other’s 
society unmolested. 

At last Mr. Travers and Sir Richard are seen 
to talk very earnestly together, and then ride off 
ina very sudden and mysterious manner, and 
Adela grows pale and hopes “nothing is the 
matter.”” She has been very nervous ever since 
that dreadful day, and Walter asks what she 
fears while he is there to protect her, and thinks 
it a delightful task to re-assure his lovely little 
bride, and the circumstance is forgotten until 
they all meet at dinner, when the gentlemen pos- 
itively refuse to gratify anybody’s curiosity, and 
to turn the conversation, tell them that Beech 
Hill is sold. 

Now Beech Hill lies directly between Hamilton 
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Park and Homewood, and is a most superb resi- 
dence, and Walter thinks how much pleasanter 
it would have been to take Adela to a home of 
his own like that, than even to share the splendor 
of Homewood, but he carefully guards all such 
regrets lest his father should feel wounded. And 
now the wedding day rapidly approaches, and 
Colonel Travers and his lady arrive with many 
regrets that Albert cannot be home in time to be 
his cousin’s groomsman, and Walter listens to 
the polite message with apparent calmness, but 
an inward thrill of horror. 

No bride could have desired or asked for 
a brighter sun than shone on ‘the wedding day, 


and never was a happier bride “veiled and 


crowned ” than Adela. 

“Let me see her just for one moment before 
they all come,” pleaded Walter. And his aunt 
could not refuse, although she insisted that it was 
“highly improper, and no one ever heard of 
such a thing.” 

‘You are happy, love, are you sure you are 
quite content ?” 

“ Quite content—and you?” 

“Yes, too happy—far too happy for words.” 

When the ceremony was over, Mr. Travers 
himself assisted his new daughter into the car- 
riage which was to convey the young couple to 
Homewood, placing in her hand a package they 
could scarcely understand the meaning of until 
the carriage drove under the magnificent avenue 
leading to Beech Hill. Overcome by the prince- 


‘ly generosity of such a gift, they could not find 


words to admire the interior of their new home, 
which lavish expenditure and good taste had 
made as near perfection as possible. 

** And this is the mystery we were all so anx- 
ious to unravel ?” said Adela. 

“ Yés—and truly a well kept secret. 
dreamed of such a plan to surprise us.” 

“JI do not know which to admire most, your 
father’s kindness, or his taste in fitting up rooms. 
Could anything be pleasanter than this?” And 
with almost childish delight she gazed on the 
various adornments of a small apartment fitted 
up expressly for her, a very gem of a room, with 
books and birds and flowers, and best of all, one 
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, large bay window, commdnding the most charm- 


ing prospect. 

“Almost as beautiful as the scene from Cliff 
Cottage,” Walter said, and he could give it no 
higher praise. 

en 
GOODNESS. 


So spake the cherub, and his grave rebuke, 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 
Invisible; abashed the devil stood, 

And felt how awful goodness is. —Minr0N. 
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